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1999, is a telephone survey data collection program conducted by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) . Based on NCES data, this report 
provides an estimate of the number of home-schooled students in the United 
States, characteristics of home-schooled children and their families, 
parents' reasons for home-schooling, and public school support for 
home-schoolers. The findings are based on surveys conducted with 
parents/guardians of children ages 5 to 17 with a grade equivalent of 
kindergarten to grade 12. For the analyses reported in this document, data 
were obtained from 275 home-schooled students and 16,833 nonhome -schooled 
students. Among the major findings of this Parent-NHES are that an estimated 
850,000 students nationwide were being schooled at home, 1.7 percent of U.S. 
students. A greater percentage of home-schoolers compared to 
nonhome-schoolers were white, non-Hispanic (75 percent compared to 65 
percent) . The household income of home-schoolers in 1999 was no different 
from that of nonhome- schoolers . Parents of home-schoolers had higher levels 
of educational attainment than parents of nonhome-schoolers. Parents gave a 
wide variety of reasons for home- schooling their children, including being 
able to give their child a better education at home, religious reasons, and a 
poor learning environment in school. Twenty-eight percent of home- schoolers ' 
parents reported that public schools/districts offered them extracurricular 
activities, 21 percent reported receiving curriculum support, and 23 percent 
reported receiving books and materials. The report concludes with future 
research plans and information on the study’s methodology and technical 
notes. (Contains 19 references.) (KB) 
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Highlights 



The Parent Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program, 1999 (Parent- 
NHES:1999) provides a comprehensive set of information that may be used to estimate the 
number and characteristics of homeschoolers in the United States. This report, Homeschooling in 
the United States: 1999, presents an estimate of the number of homeschooled students, 
characteristics of homeschooled children and their families, parents' reasons for homeschooling, 
and public school support for homeschoolers. Students were considered to be homeschooled if 
their parents reported them being schooled at home instead of a public or private school, if their 
enrollment in public or private schools did not exceed 25 hours a week, and if they were not 
being homeschooled solely because of a temporary illness. 

Major findings from the Parent-NHES:1999 indicate: 

• In the spring of 1999, an estimated 850,000 students nationwide were being 
homeschooled. This amounts to 1.7 percent of U.S. students, ages 5 to 17, with a grade 
equivalent of kindergarten through grade 12. Four out of five homeschoolers were 
homeschooled only (82 percent) and one out of five homeschoolers were enrolled in 
public or private schools part time (18 percent). 

• A greater percentage of homeschoolers compared to nonhomeschoolers were white, 
non-Hispanic in 1999—75 percent compared to 65 percent. At the same time, a 
smaller percentage of homeschoolers were black, non-Hispanic students and a smaller 
percentage were Hispanic students. 

• The household income of homeschoolers in 1999 was no different than 
nonhomeschoolers. However, parents of homeschoolers had higher levels of 
educational attainment than did parents of nonhomeschoolers. 

• Parents gave a wide variety of reasons for homeschooling their children. These 
reasons included being able to give their child a better education at home, for religious 
reasons, and because of a poor learning environment at school. 
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Background 



Past estimates of the number of homeschoolers vary by hundreds of thousands of 
children. Brian Ray, president of the National Home Education Research Institute, estimated the 
number of homeschoolers to be around 1.15 million during the 1996-97 school year, and 
predicted that the number would grow to at least 1.3 million during 1999-2000 (Ray 1997). 
Patricia M. Lines, through her research at the U.S. Department of Education, National Institute on 
Student Achievement, Curriculum and Assessment, estimated the number of homeschoolers to be 
around 700,000 during 1995-96, possibly growing to 1 million by 1997-98 (Lines 1999). Both 
Ray and Lines grant that their estimates probably anchor the range within which the actual 
number of homeschoolers could fall. 

The methods used by Ray and Lines in the development of their estimates varied. Ray 
derived his most recent estimate of the number of homeschoolers using his own 1995 survey of 
homeschoolers and their use of curricular packages as his base and sales of homeschooling 
curricular packages to adjust for growth over time. Ray applied the ratio of users of curricular 
packages and nonusers identified in the 1995 survey to more recent sales of homeschool 
curricular packages to obtain his 1999-2000 estimate. Lines collected data from all states that 
obtained records on homeschooling children in both the 1990-91 and 1995-96 school years (32 
states and the District of Columbia). Using the 12 states with high record-collection rates for 
homeschoolers, based on Ray's estimates of the percentage of homeschoolers who reported filing 
in their state, Lines estimated the percentage of school-aged children who were homeschooling in 
those 12 states. Lines estimated the number of children homeschooled nationally by applying the 
percentage distribution of homeschoolers from the state sample to national totals of school-aged 
children. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) was the first organization to attempt 
to estimate the number of homeschoolers in the United States using a rigorous sample survey of 
households. A household sampling frame circumvents problems inherent in the use of 
incomplete sample frames, such as customers of curricular providers and administrative records. 
Attempts to develop estimates of homeschoolers through household surveys, however, can also 
be problematic. The first two efforts to estimate homeschoolers at NCES — through the October 
supplement to the 1994 Current Population Survey (CPS:Oct94) and through the Parent and 
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Family Involvement in Education/Civic Involvement Survey of the National Household 
Education Surveys Program, 1996 (PFI/CI-NHES: 1996)— produced very different estimates. 

One problem that may have contributed to the varying estimates was the difference in how the 
two surveys identified students who were both homeschooled and enrolled in school part-time. 
Neither survey collected precise data on these part-time homeschoolers. An NCES technical 
report, Issues Related to Estimating the Home-Schooled Population in the United States with 
National Household Survey Data , explores in detail the differences in survey design and 
execution that may have contributed to the disparity between the CPS:Oct94 and PFI-NHES:1996 
estimates (Henke et al. 2000). 

In this report, the Parent Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program, 
1999 (Parent-NHES:1999) is used to estimate the number of homeschoolers in the United States, 
to describe the characteristics of homeschoolers, to document parents’ reasons for 
homeschooling, and parents’ reports of public school support for homeschoolers. Students were 
considered to be homeschooled if their parents reported them being schooled at home instead of a 
public or private school, if their enrollment in public or private schools did not exceed 25 hours a 
week, and if they were not being homeschooled solely because of a temporary illness. The 
unweighted number of homeschooled students used in this analysis is 275 and the unweighted 
number of nonhomeschooled students is 16,833. Students are defined in this report as children 
ages 5 to 17 with a grade equivalent of kindergarten through grade 12. 
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Estimated Number of Homeschooled Students in the United States 

Approximately 850,000 students were being homeschooled during the spring of 1999, 
according to data from the Parent Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program, 
1999 (Parent-NHES:1999) (see table 1). Homeschoolers accounted for 1.7 percent of students 
nationwide, ages 5 to 17, with a grade equivalent of kindergarten through grade 12. The estimate 
includes students who were homeschooled while also enrolled in school for 25 hours or less per 
week, and excludes students who were homeschooled due to a temporary illness. 

As with all sample surveys, the numbers and percentages in this report are estimates of 
the numbers and percentages in the population. Although 850,000 is the best population estimate 
available from this sample survey, another similar sample survey might produce a different 
estimate. A 95 percent confidence interval defines a range of values such that 95 percent of the 
estimates from other similar surveys will fall within the range of values. The 95 percent 
confidence interval for the number of homeschoolers is 709,000 to 992,000. The estimate 
provided here — 850,000 — is the mid-point of the range. Figure 1 illustrates the confidence 
interval. 

Figure 1.— Point estimate and 95% confidence interval for number of homeschooled 

students, ages 5-17, with a grade equivalent of kindergarten to grade 12: 1999 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent 
Survey of the National Household Education Surveys Program, 1999. 



Characteristics of Homeschooled Students and Their Families 



Despite research limitations on documenting the number of homeschoolers, recent 
research on homeschooling helps suggest some characteristics of students and families who 
homeschool. An extensive 1998 study of homeschoolers, although based on a convenience 
sample, suggests that homeschoolers differ from the general population in parents’ educational 
attainment, household income, parents’ marital status, and family size (Rudner 1999). 1 Other 
research suggests that although homeschooling in the United States may have primarily been a 
trend within a homogeneous subgroup of white, middle-class, Christian families, growth in 
homeschooling may be reaching a broader range of American families and values (McDowell et 
al. 2000, Lines 2000a, Weiner & Weiner 1999). 



The Parent-NHES:1999 provides descriptive data about the characteristics of 
homeschoolers in the United States and their families. This report includes students who were 
homeschooled only and students who were homeschooled and enrolled in school for 25 hours or 
less per week. As shown in table 1, about four out of five homeschoolers were homeschooled 
only (82 percent) and one out of five homeschoolers were enrolled in public or private schools 
part-time (18 percent). 



Table 1.— Number and percentage of homeschooled students, ages 5-17, with a grade 
equivalent of kindergarten to grade 12, by school enrollment status: 1999 



Number of 
homeschooled 



School enrollment status 


students 


Percent 


s.e. 


Total 


850,000 


1.7 


0.14 


Only homeschooled 


697,000 


82.0 


2.94 


Enrolled in school part-time 


153,000 


18.0 


2.94 


Enrolled in school for less than 9 hours a week 


107,000 


12.6 


2.81 


Enrolled in school for 9 to 25 hours a week 


46,000 


5.4 


1.50 



NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Excludes students who were enrolled in school for more than 25 
hours and students who were homeschooled due to a temporary illness. Numbers may not add to 
total due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent Survey 
of the National Household Education Surveys Program, 1999. 



Rudner’s study is based on a survey administered by Bob Jones University to a sample drawn from 
parents who used the university’s standardized testing program (Weiner & Weiner 1999). 
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Table 2 shows the number of all students by selected characteristics, the number of 
homeschooled students by those same characteristics, and for each characteristic the percentage 
of students who are homeschooled. As shown in table 2, the percentage of students who were 
homeschooled in 1999 differed based on various characteristics of students and their families. 
Depending on these student and family characteristics, the percentage of homeschoolers among 
students ranged from 0.7 to 4.6 percent. Characteristics that distinguished high percentages of 
homeschooling were two-parent families, especially when only one parent participated in the 
labor force; large family size; and parents’ high educational attainment. The percentage of 
students who were homeschooled was similar for both boys and girls; across elementary, middle, 
and high school grades; and across the four income ranges used in the analysis. 



Table 2.— Number of students and number and percentage of homeschooled students, ages 5-17, with a 
grade equivalent of kindergarten to grade 12, by selected characteristics: 1999 

Number of Number of homeschooled 

Characteristic students students Percent s.e. 



Total 


50,188,000 


850,000 


1.7 


0.14 


Grade equivalent 1 


K-5 


24,428,000 


428,000 


1.8 


0.20 


Kindergarten 


3,790,000 


92,000 


2.4 


0.52 


Grades 1-3 


12,692,000 


199,000 


1.6 


0.29 


Grades 4-5 


7,946,000 


136,000 


1.7 


0.28 


Grades 6-8 


1 1 ,788,000 


186,000 


1.6 


0.24 


Grades 9-12 


13,954,000 


235,000 


1.7 


0.24 


Race/ethnicity 


White, non-Hispanic 


32,474,000 


640,000 


2.0 


0.19 


Black, non-Hispanic 


8,047,000 


84,000 


1.0 


0.31 


Hispanic 


7,043,000 


77,000 


1.1 


0.25 


Other 


2,623,000 


49,000 


1.9 


0.65 


Sex 


Female 


24,673,000 


434,000 


1.8 


0.19 


Male 


25,515,000 


417,000 


1.6 


0.17 


Number of children in the household 


One child 


8,226,000 


120,000 


1.5 


0.24 


Two children 


19,883,000 


207,000 


1.0 


0.14 


Three or more children 


22,078,000 


523,000 


2.4 


0.30 


Number of parents in the household 


Two parents 


33.007,000 


683,000 


2.1 


0.21 


One parent 


15,454,000 


142,000 


0.9 


0.16 


Nonparental guardians 


1,727,000 


25,000 


1.4 


0.82 


Parents' participation in the labor force 


Two parents-one in labor force 


9,628,000 


444,000 


4.6 


0.55 


Two parents-both in labor force 


22,880,000 


237,000 


1.0 


0.17 


One parent in labor force 


13,907,000 


98,000 


0.7 


0.16 


No parent in labor force 


3,773,000 


71,000 


1.9 


0.48 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.— Number of students and number and percentage of homeschooled students, ages 5-17, with a 
grade equivalent of kindergarten to grade 12, by selected characteristics: 1999 —continued 



Number of Number of homeschooled 

Characteristic students students Percent s.e. 

Household income 



$25,000 or less 


16,776,000 


262,000 


1.6 


0.27 


25,001-50,000 


15,220,000 


278,000 


1.8 


0.24 


50,001-75,000 


8,576,000 


162,000 


1.9 


0.30 


75,001 or more 


9,615,000 


148,000 


1.5 


0.28 


Parents' highest educational attainment 


High school diploma or less 


18,334,000 


160,000 


0.9 


0.15 


Voc/tech degree or some college 


15,177,000 


287,000 


1.9 


0.25 


Bachelor’s degree 


8,269,000 


213,000 


2.6 


0.42 


Graduate/professional school 


8,407,000 


190,000 


2.3 


0.46 


2 

Urbanicity 


City 


31,178,000 


455,000 


1.5 


0.16 


Town 


6,237,000 


120,000 


1.9 


0.39 


Rural 


12,773,000 


275,000 


2.2 


0.31 



1 Students whose grade equivalent was "ungraded” were excluded from the grade analysis. 

2 

Urbanicity is based on a U.S. Census classification of places as urban or rural. City is a place that is urban, 
inside urban area; town is a place that is urban, outside urban area; rural is a place not classifed as urban. 

NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Numbers may not add to total due to rounding. Number and percent of 
homeschoolers excludes students who were enrolled in school for more than 25 hours and students who were 
homeschooled due to a temporary illness. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent Survey of the National 
Household Education Surveys Program, 1999. 



Table 3 further explores the characteristics that distinguish homeschoolers by comparing 
the characteristics of homeschoolers to those of all students and to the characteristics of 
nonhomeschoolers. The similarities and differences between homeschoolers and 
nonhomeschoolers are discussed in detail below. 



Grade equivalent 
of homeschooled 
students 



Homeschoolers distribute over the grade groupings in much the same 
way as nonhomeschoolers (see table 3). While it may appear that a 
higher percentage of homeschoolers were in kindergarten compared 
to nonhomeschoolers, the difference was not statistically significant. 



A greater percentage of homeschoolers compared to nonhomeschoolers 
were white, non-Hispanic — 75 percent compared to 65 percent. At the same 
time, a smaller percentage of homeschoolers were black, non-Hispanic students 
and a smaller percentage were Hispanic students. Girls and boys were equally 
represented among homeschoolers and nonhomeschoolers. 



Students’ 
race/ethnicity 
and sex 
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Table 3.— Distribution of all students, homeschooled students, and nonhomeschooled students ages 
5-17, with a grade equivalent of kindergarten to grade 12, by selected characteristics: 1999 

Non- 

Number of All students Homeschoolers 1 homeschoolers 
Characteristic students Percent s.e. Percent s.e. Percent s.e. 



Total 


50,188,000 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 




2 

Grade equivalent 


K- 5 


24,428,000 


48.7 


0.07 


50.4 


3.75 


48.7 


0.09 


Kindergarten 


3,790,000 


7.6 


0.04 


10.8 


2.31 


7.5 


0.05 


Grades 1-3 


12,692,000 


25.3 


0.04 


23.5 


3.61 


25.3 


0.07 


Grades 4-5 


7,946,000 


15.8 


0.02 


16.0 


2.34 


15.8 


0.05 


Grades 6-8 


1 1,788,000 


23.5 


0.04 


21.9 


2.83 


23.5 


0.06 


Grades 9-12 


13,954,000 


27.8 


0.10 


27.7 


3.21 


27.8 


0.11 


Race/ethnicity 


White, non-Hispanic 


32,474,000 


64.7 


0.32 


75.3 


3.36 


64.5 


0.33 


Black, non-Hispanic 


8,047,000 


16.0 


0.20 


9.9 


2.80 


16.1 


0.21 


Hispanic 


7,043,000 


14.0 


0.17 


9.1 


2.06 


14.1 


0.17 


Other 


2,623,000 


5.2 


0.23 


5.8 


2.01 


5.2 


0.23 


Sex 


Female 


24,673,000 


49.2 


0.47 


51.0 


3.27 


49.1 


0.47 


Male 


25,515,000 


50.8 


0.47 


49.0 


3.27 


50.9 


0.47 


Number of children in the household 


One child 


8,226,000 


16.4 


0.30 


14.1 


2.53 


16.4 


0.30 


Two children 


19,883,000 


39.6 


0.42 


24.4 


3.06 


39.9 


0.42 


Three or more children 


22,078,000 


44.0 


0.48 


61.6 


3.97 


43.7 


0.49 


Number of parents in the household 


Two parents 


33,007,000 


65.8 


0.41 


80.4 


3.26 


65.5 


0.42 


One parent 


15,454,000 


30.8 


0.41 


16.7 


2.91 


31.0 


0.42 


Nonparental guardians 


1,727,000 


3.4 


0.17 


2.9 


1.70 


3.5 


0.17 


Parents’ participation in the labor force 


Two parents-one in labor force 


9,628,000 


19.2 


0.39 


52.2 


4.27 


18.6 


0.39 


Two parents-both in labor force 


22,880,000 


45.6 


0.48 


27.9 


3.92 


45.9 


0.48 


One parent in labor force 


13,907,000 


27.7 


0.44 


11.6 


2.53 


28.0 


0.44 


No parent in labor force 


3,773,000 


7.5 


0.32 


8.3 


2.21 


7.5 


0.32 


Household income 


$25,000 or less 


16,776,000 


33.4 


0.22 


30.9 


4.31 


33.5 


0.22 


25,001-50,000 


15,220,000 


30.3 


0.47 


32.7 


4.00 


30.3 


0.47 


50,001-75,000 


8,576,000 


17.1 


0.38 


19.1 


2.62 


17.1 


0.38 


75,00 1 or more 


9,615,000 


19.2 


0.42 


17.4 


2.65 


19.2 


0.42 


Parents' highest education level 


High school diploma or less 


18,334,000 


36.5 


0.43 


18.9 


2.88 


36.8 


0.43 


Voc/tech degree or some college 


15,177,000 


30.2 


0.43 


33.7 


3.85 


30.2 


0.44 


Bachelor's degree 


8,269,000 


16.5 


0.36 


25.1 


3.49 


16.3 


0.35 


Graduate/professional school 


8,407,000 


16.8 


0.41 


22.3 


4.17 


16.7 


0.40 


Urbanicity 3 


City 


31,178,000 


62.1 


0.36 


53.5 


4.13 


62.3 


0.36 


Town 


6,237,000 


12.4 


0.34 


14.2 


2.59 


12.4 


0.35 


Rural 


12,773,000 


25.5 


0.23 


32.4 


3.81 


25.3 


0.23 



1 Excludes students who were enrolled in school for more than 25 hours and students who were homeschooled due to a 
temporary illness. 

2 Students whose grade equivalent was "ungraded" were excluded from the grade analysis. 

3 Urbanicity is based on a U.S. Census classification of places as urban or rural. City is a place that is urban, inside 
urban area; town is a place that is urban, outside urban area; rural is a place not classifed as urban. 

NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Numbers may not add to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent Survey of the National 
Household Education Surveys Program, 1999. 
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Number of 
children living in 
the household 



A much greater percentage of homeschoolers than nonhomeschoolers 
came from families with three or more children — 62 percent of 
homeschooled students were part of families with three or more 
children compared to 44 percent of nonhomeschoolers. 
Homeschoolers were just as likely to be an only child as 
nonhomeschoolers and were less likely than nonhomeschoolers to 
have just one sibling. 



In order to homeschool, parents may need to dedicate a 
significant amount of time to schooling their children. Because of the 
time required, homeschooling usually involves two parents — one who 
participates in the labor force and one who homeschools. Rudner 
(1999) found that 97 percent of homeschooling parents were married 
couples. The Parent-NHES:1999 shows the percentage of 
homeschooled students living in two-parent households was much higher than the percentage for 
nonhomeschoolers— 80 percent of homeschooled students lived in two-parent families compared 
to 66 percent for nonhomeschoolers. In addition, 52 percent of homeschoolers came from two- 
parent families where only one parent was participating in the labor force compared to 19 percent 
for nonhomeschoolers. 



Although Rudner found that the median household income of 
homeschooling families was higher than the median household income 
of families with children nationwide, the Parent-NHES:1999 indicates 
that the household income of homeschoolers, reported in ranges from 
less than $25,000 to over $75,000, is the same as the household income of nonhomeschoolers. 
The same percentage of homeschooled and nonhomeschooled students lived in households with 
annual incomes of $50,000 or less (64 percent). 2 



Household 

income 



Number of parents 
living in the 
household and labor 
force participation 



2 An additional analysis of household income in two-parent families where only one parent was 
participating in the labor force also shows no difference between homeschoolers and nonhomeschoolers 
(data not shown in tables). 
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Parents’ highest educational attainment, however, was 
clearly associated with homeschooling. Parents of 
homeschoolers had higher levels of educational attainment than 
did parents of nonhomeschoolers. Table 3 shows that 37 
percent of parents of nonhomeschoolers did not complete any schooling beyond high school 
compared to 19 percent of parents of homeschoolers. Conversely, 25 percent of parents of 
homeschoolers attained bachelor’s degrees as their highest degree, compared to 16 percent of 
parents of nonhomeschoolers. 



Parents’ highest 
educational attainment 



Urbanicity refers to the classification of households as urban or rural. 

There are two classifications of urban that are referred to in this report as 
cities and towns. Places not classified as urban are rural. The percentage of 
homeschoolers living in a city was about 9 percentage points lower than the percentage for 
nonhomeschoolers (53 and 62 percent, respectively). There were no statistically significant 
differences between the percentages of homeschoolers and nonhomeschoolers living in towns or 
rural areas. For more information on urbanicity, see the Methodology and Technical Notes section 
of this report. 



Urbanicity 
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Parents’ Reasons for Homeschooling 



Parents may homeschool their children for a number of reasons. Previous studies suggest 
that the most common reasons that parents give for homeschooling their children are moral or 
religious reasons, a desire for high educational achievement, dissatisfaction with public schools’ 
instructional program, and concerns about school environment, including safety, drugs, and peer 
pressure (Lines 2000a, Grubb 1998, Mayberry 1991). 

Parents gave a wide range of reasons for homeschooling in the Parent-NHES: 1999. 3 
Parents were asked to list their reasons for homeschooling and could provide as many reasons as 
applied. The reasons parents gave were coded into 16 categories and included better education, 
religious reasons, and poor school environment. Figure 2 shows 10 reasons cited by at least 5 
percent of students’ parents. Additional reasons are listed in table 4. 

Figure 2.— Ten reasons for homeschooling and the percentage of homeschooled students 
whose parents gave each reason: 1999 



Can give child better education at home 
Religious reasons 
Poor learning environment at school 
Family reasons 
To develop character /morality 
Object to w hat school teaches 
School does not challenge child 
Other problems w ith available schools 
Student behavior problems at school 
Child has special needs/disability 



1 

I 1 38.4 

1 

I ~1 25.6 



] 48.9 



I M 6.8 

i i i5.i 

I 1 12.1 

-i 

I 111-6 

-j 

I 1 1L5 

. 

^9.0 

tZ]8.2 



0.0 20.0 40.0 60.0 



Percent 



80.0 100.0 



NOTE: Percentages do not add to 100 percent because respondents could give more than one reason. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent Survey of 
the National Household Education Surveys Program, 1999 



3 The unit of analysis in the Parent-NHES: 1999 is the student, not the parent. In each household, up to two 
children may have been sampled for the survey. In the Parent-NHES: 1999, there were 30 households in 
which parents completed interviews about two homeschooled children. In 16 of those cases, the parents 
gave the exact same reasons for homeschooling for both children. 
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Table 4.— Number and percentage of homeschooled students by reason for homeschooling: 1999 



Reasons for homeschooling 


Number of 

homeschooled students 


Percent 


s.e. 


Can give child better education at home 


415,000 


48.9 


3.79 


Religious reasons 


327,000 


38.4 


4.44 


Poor learning environment at school 


218,000 


25.6 


3.44 


Family reasons 


143,000 


16.8 


2.79 


To develop character/morality 


128,000 


15.1 


3.39 


Object to what school teaches 


103,000 


12.1 


2.11 


School does not challenge child 


98,000 


11.6 


2.39 


Other problems with available schools 


98,000 


11.5 


2.20 


Student behavior problems at school 


76,000 


9.0 


2.40 


Child has special needs/disability 


69,000 


8.2 


1.89 


T ransportation/convenience 


23,000 


2.7 


1.48 


Child not old enough to enter school 


15,000 


1.8 


1.13 


Want private school but cannot afford it 


15,000 


1.7 


0.77 


Parent's career 


12,000 


1.5 


0.80 


Could not get into desired school 


12,000 


1.5 


0.99 


Other reasons* 


189,000 


22.2 


2.90 



*Parents homeschool their children for many reasons that are often unique to their family situation. Some of 
the “other reasons” parents gave for homeschooling in the Parent-NHES:1999 were: It was the child’s 
choice; to allow parents more control over what their children were learning; flexibility; and parents wanted 
year-round schooling. 

NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Excludes students who were enrolled in school for more than 25 hours and 
students who were homeschooled due to a temporary illness. Percents do not add to 100 percent because 
respondents could choose more than one reason. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent Survey of the 
National Household Education Surveys Program, 1999. 
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Public School Support for Homeschooled Students 



Public schools or school districts sometimes offer support for homeschoolers by 
providing parents with a curriculum, books and materials, places to meet, and the opportunity for 
homeschooled children to attend classes and participate in extracurricular activities at the school. 
Previous research found only a small percentage of homeschoolers enrolled in classes, used 
textbooks, or used libraries when they were made available by public schools and that many 
homeschoolers express antipathy toward using public school support (Lines 2000b, Yeager 1999, 
Mayberry et al. 1995). 

Table 5 shows the different types of public school support for homeschoolers asked about 
in the Parent-NHES: 1999. Parents of homeschoolers were asked whether their child’s assigned 
school or district offered any of the nine pre-specified types of support shown in table 5. The 
estimates are based on parents’ reports of public school support and use, not what schools or 
districts may actually offer. Between 15 and 38 percent of homeschoolers’ parents did not know 
whether various types of support were offered. 

The first two columns of estimates in table 5 show that, altogether, 28 percent of 
homeschoolers’ parents reported that public schools or districts offered extracurricular activities, 
21 percent reported curriculum support, and 23 percent reported books and materials. Between 
about 3 and 1 1 percent of homeschoolers’ parents said that support was available and that they 
used the support, and between about 5 and 22 percent said that the support was available but they 
did not use it. For example, as table 5 shows, about 6 percent of homeschoolers’ parents reported 
the chance to attend extracurricular activities and used the support, and 1 1 percent reported that 
schools offered books and materials and that they had used this type of public school support. 
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Table 5.— Percentage of homeschooled students whose parents reported support available from public 
schools or districts for homeschoolers and the percentage who also used them: 1999 



Available and Available and Don't know if 

not used used Not available available 



Type of support 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Curriculum 


12.4 


2.35 


8.1 


2.20 


49.0 


3.55 


30.5 


3.79 


Books/materials 


12.2 


2.22 


10.6 


2.47 


50.0 


3.92 


27.3 


3.95 


Place for parents to meet or get information 


8.9 


1.77 


6.4 


1.57 


63.5 


3.57 


21.2 


2.97 


Web site for parents 


# 


# 


# 


# 


53.7 


4.84 


37.5 


4.75 


Place for students to meet 


4.7 


1.26 


7.0 


1.66 


69.0 


3.29 


19.3 


2.77 


Web site for students 


# 


# 


# 


# 


60.2 


4.30 


34.5 


4.21 


Extracurricular activities 


21.5 


2.85 


6.4 


1.90 


56.4 


3.99 


15.8 


2.95 


Chance to attend some classes* 


16.5 


2.91 


2.8 


1.32 


49.4 


4.09 


31.3 


4.10 



*Data not available for students who attended private schools part-time and for students who attended public schools 
for less than 9 hours. Estimates are based on the number of full-time homeschoolers reporting and the number of 
students "using" public schools for 9 to 25 hours. 

# Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Excludes students who were enrolled in school for more than 25 hours and students 
who were homeschooled due to a temporary illness. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Parent Survey of the National 
Household Education Surveys Program, 1999. 
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Future Research Plans 



NCES plans to collect and report data about homeschoolers with future Parent and 
Family Involvement in Education Surveys (PFI), slated to occur on a 4-year cycle next scheduled 
for 2003 as part of the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). Future Parent 
and Family Involvement in Education Surveys will provide a comprehensive set of information 
that may be used to estimate the number and characteristics of homeschoolers in the United 
States. Future areas of inquiry might also include items on homeschoolers’ use of distance 
learning and the Internet, information about families’ past use of homeschooling, more 
information about homeschoolers who attend school for some classes or subjects, and specific 
information about homeschoolers’ plans for postsecondary education. 
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Methodology and Technical Notes 



The National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) is a telephone survey data 
collection program conducted by the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES). Data collections have taken place from January through early May in 1991 and 
January through April in 1993, 1995, 1996, and 1999. When appropriately weighted, each sample 
is nationally representative of all civilian, non-institutionalized persons in the 50 states and District 
of Columbia. The samples were selected using random-digit-dialing (RDD) methods, and the data 
were collected using computer-assisted telephone interviewing (CATI) technology. 

Data from the 1999 administration of the NHES were used in this report. A screening 
interview administered to a member of the household age 18 or older was used to determine 
whether any children of the appropriate age lived in the household, to collect information on each 
child, and to identify the appropriate parent or guardian to respond for the sampled child. If one or 
two eligible children resided in the household, a parent interview was conducted about each child. 

If more than two eligible children resided in the household, generally two were sampled for 
extended interviews. Each interview was conducted with the parent or guardian most 
knowledgeable about the care and education of each sampled child, that parent or guardian being 
the child’s mother in 77 percent of the cases. This report is based on a subset of the total sample, 
specifically children ages 5 to 17 with a grade equivalent of kindergarten to grade 12. The 
unweighted number of homeschooled students used in this analysis is 275 and the unweighted 
number of nonhomeschooled students is 16,833. 

Response Rates 

Screening interviews, administered to all households, were completed with 57,278 
households in 1999— yielding a response rate of 74 percent of all households called. During the 
screener, children were identified and sampled for the parent interview. Parent interviews were 
completed for 88 percent of the sampled children. The response rate for the entire sample in the 
Parent-NHES:1999 is calculated by taking the product of the proportion of completed screeners 
and the proportion of completed parent interviews for sampled children which, overall, totals to 
65 percent (.74*. 88= 65). 
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The parent interview completion rate for sampled children reported by the screener 
respondent to be homeschooled was 85 percent, which yields an estimated response rate for this 
group of 63 percent. The parent interview completion rate for sampled children reported by the 
screener respondent to be nonhomeschooled children was 88 percent which yields an estimated 
response rate for this group of 65 percent. For an explanation of response rates and a detailed 
analysis of possible biases in the Parent-NHES:1999, see the National Household Education Survey 
of 1999: Methodology Report (Nolin et al. 2000). 

Item nonresponse (the failure to complete some items in an otherwise completed 
interview) was very low. The item nonresponse rates for most variables in this report were less 
than 2 percent, except for 1 1 percent for household income. All items with missing responses 
(i.e., don’t know, refused, or not ascertained) were imputed using an imputation method called a 
hot-deck procedure (Kalton and Kasprzyk 1986). As a result, no missing values remain in the 
data. Although “don't know” responses were imputed, the data contain imputation flags which 
were used to identify those who said “don’t know” to the item about public school or district 
support for homeschoolers. For more information on the imputation procedures used in the 
Parent-NHES:1999, see the National Household Education Survey of 1999: Methodology Report 
(Nolin et al. 2000). 

Data Reliability 

NHES estimates are subject to two types of errors, sampling and nonsampling errors. 
Nonsampling errors are errors made in the collection and processing of data. Sampling errors occur 
because the data are collected from a sample rather than a census of the population. 

Nonsampling Errors 

Nonsampling error is the term used to describe variations in the estimates that may be 
caused by population coverage limitations and data collection, processing, and reporting 
procedures. The sources of nonsampling errors are typically problems like unit and item 
nonresponse, the differences in respondents’ interpretations of the meaning of the questions, 
response differences related to the particular time the survey was conducted, the tendency for 
respondents to give socially desirable responses, and mistakes in data preparation. 

In general, it is difficult to identify and estimate either the amount of nonsampling error or 
the bias caused by this error. For each NHES survey, efforts were made to prevent such errors from 
occurring and to compensate for them where possible. For instance, during the survey design 
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phase, cognitive interviews were conducted to assess respondents’ knowledge of the topics, 
comprehension of questions and terms, and the sensitivity of items. The design phase also entailed 
extensive staff testing of the CATI instrument and a pretest in which several hundred interviews 
were conducted. 

An important nonsampling error for a telephone survey is failure to include persons who do 
not live in households with telephones. Weighting adjustments using characteristics related to 
telephone coverage were used to reduce the bias in the estimates associated with children who do 
not live in households with telephones. In addition to accounting for nontelephone households, 
nonresponse, and oversampling of black and Hispanic households, characteristics used to obtain 
person level weights in the Parent-NHES:1999 include a cross between race/ethnicity of the child 
and household income categories, a cross of Census region and urbanicity, and a cross of home 
tenure and age or grade of child. 

Sampling Errors 

The sample of households with telephones selected for each NHES survey is just one of 
many possible samples that could have been selected from all households with telephones. 
Therefore, estimates produced from each NHES survey may differ from estimates that would have 
been produced from other samples. This type of variability is called sampling error because it arises 
from using a sample of households with telephones rather than all households with telephones. 

The standard error is a measure of the variability due to sampling when estimating a 
statistic; standard errors for estimates presented in this report were computed using a jackknife 
replication method. Standard errors can be used as a measure of the precision expected from a 
particular sample. The probability that a complete census count would differ from the sample 
estimate by less than 1 standard error is about 68 percent. The chance that the difference would be 
less than 1.65 standard errors is about 90 percent; and that the difference would be less than 1.96 
standard errors, about 95 percent. 

Standard errors for all of the estimates are presented in the tables. These standard errors 
can be used to produce confidence intervals. For example, an estimated 1.7 percent of students 
were homeschooled in 1999. This percentage has an estimated standard error of 0. 14 percent. 
Therefore, the estimated 95 percent confidence interval for this statistic is 1.42 to 1.97 percent. 

That is, in 95 out of 100 samples using the same sample design, the estimated participation rate 
rounded to the nearest tenth, should fall between 1.4 and 2.0 percent. 
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Statistical Tests 



The tests of significance used in this analysis are based on Student’s t statistics. As the 
number of comparisons at the same significance level increases, it becomes more likely that at least 
one of the estimated differences will be significant merely by chance, that is, will be erroneously 
identified as different from zero. Even when there is no statistical difference between the means or 
percentages being compared, there is a 5 percent chance of getting a significant t value of 1.96 from 
sampling error alone. As the number of comparisons increases, the chance of making this type of 
error also increases. 

In order to correct significance tests for multiple comparisons, a Bonferroni adjustment was 
used. This method adjusts the significance level for the total number of comparisons made with a 
particular classification variable. All the differences cited in this report are significant at the 0.05 
level of significance after a Bonferroni adjustment. 

Definitions of Variables 

Many of the variables used in the analysis for this report were derived from other 
variables in the Parent-NHES:1999. In most cases, variables that had more than four response 
categories were collapsed into four or fewer categories to accommodate the small number of 
sampled homeschoolers. This procedure of collapsing response categories ensured that the 
number of sampled homeschoolers was appropriate for statistical analysis. 

Homeschooling 

Although advocates and researchers address the variations in homeschooling, there is no 
consensus about what is or is not homeschooling (HomeSchool Association of California 2001, 
Lines 2000b, Mayberry et al. 1995). Homeschooling could be defined within the context of the 
grassroots home education movement— the parents, families, and advocates who have given rise 
to homeschooling as an education alternative— or it could be defined within a legal context, that 
is the laws and requirements that govern homeschooling from state to state. However, even a 
cursory review of homeschooling web sites and state requirements reveals that there is little 
consensus within grassroots networks or state agencies about the definition of homeschooling. 
Researchers, then, are faced with the difficult task of operationalizing a loosely defined concept 
for a hard-to-reach homeschool population. 
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Preiss (1989) defines homeschooling as “the educational alternative in which 
parents/guardians assume the primary responsibility for the education of their children.” Other 
concepts that helped pioneer homeschooling emphasized child-led learning (Holt 1976) and 
teaching guided by religion (Lines 2000a, Mayberry 1995). There is also debate over part-time 
and full-time homeschooling (HomeSchool Association of California 2001, Lines 2000b). 
However, little work has been done to operationalize the concept of homeschooling in 
homeschool research largely because selective sampling frames already reduce researchers’ 
ability to generalize much of their data (Archer 1999). For example, surveys analyzed by both 
Rudner (1999) and Ray (1995) are limited to voluntary users of services or members of specific 
organizations. Neither Rudner nor Ray appears to have applied additional definitional criteria. 
Lines (1999) used state administrative records, limiting her population of homeschooling to 
parents who register with state agencies. Lines does, however, define homeschoolers as “families 
who self-identify as homeschoolers, even if they utilize part-time school enrollment.” 

Homeschooling is defined in this report as students whose parents reported them being 
schooled at home instead of a public or private school and if their enrollment in a public or 
private school did not exceed 25 hours a week, and if they were not being homeschooled solely 
because of a temporary illness. The construction of this measure combines answers from the 
questions in the Parent-NHES: 1999 listed below. The definition of homeschooling used in this 
report was intended to include rather than exclude students based on the data available to identify 
homeschooled students in the Parent-NHES: 1999. Researchers wishing to apply different criteria 
to define homeschooled students may produce different results. 

PB2. Some parents decide to educate their children at home rather than send them to 
school. Is ( CHILD ) being schooled at home? 

Yes (GO TO PB3A) 

No 

PB3A. Is ( CHILD) getting all of (his/her) instruction at home , or is (he/ she) getting 
some at school and some at home? 

All at home 

Some at school & some at home (GO TO PB3B) 

PB3B. How many hours each week does ( CHILD) usually go to a school for 

instruction? Please do not include time spent in extracurricular activities. 

Hours: 



PC4. Next, I have a few questions about homeschooling. What are the main reasons 
you decided to school (CHILD) at home? 
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If parents’ main reason for homeschooling was due to a temporary illness and for no other reason, 
that child was not considered to be homeschooled. 

Grade equivalent 

A student’s grade equivalent is either the actual grade the student was enrolled in or the 
student’s grade equivalent if she or he was not enrolled in school. One measure of grade 
equivalent used in the report had three categories: kindergarten to grade 5, grades 6 to 8, and 
grades 9 to 12. Another measure had five categories: kindergarten, grades 1 to 3, grades 4 to 5, 
grades 6 to 8, and grades 9 to 12. 

Number of children in the household 

The number of children in the household was derived by adding the sampled child (one) 
to the total number of siblings in the household. This report collapsed the number of children into 
three categories: One child — meaning the sampled child had no siblings; two children — meaning 
the sampled child had one sibling; and three or more children — meaning the sampled child had 
two or more siblings. 

Number of parents in the household 

Parents include birth, adoptive, step or foster parents in the household. If two such 
parents were in the household, the number of parents living in the household was two. If one 
such parent was in the household, the number of parents living in the household was one. If no 
such parents were in the household, the number of parents was none and the adult(s) responsible 
for the sampled child are referred to as nonparental guardians. 

Parents' participation in the labor force 

Parents include birth, adoptive, step or foster parents in the household or male or female 
guardians in the household. Parents were considered to be in the labor force if they were working 
full-time (35 hours or more per week) or part-time (less than 35 hours per week) or if they were 
actively looking for work during the time of the interview. If parents did not meet these criteria, 
they were classified as not in the labor force. 
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Household income 

Household income is reported as a range in the Parent-NHES:1999. These ranges were 
collapsed into the following four categories for this report. 

$25,000 or less 

$25,001 to 50,000 

$50,001 to 75,000 

$75,001 or more 

Parents 9 highest educational attainment 

Parents’ highest educational attainment is a composite variable that indicates the highest 
level of education for the students’ parents (birth, adoptive, or step) or nonparent guardians who 
reside in the household. As stated earlier, we collapsed most variables into four or fewer 
categories to accommodate the small number of homeschoolers used in the analysis. Therefore, 
we collapsed the parent education variable from its original five categories to four categories by 
combining the two lowest categories into one category. The variable used in this report combines 
parents whose highest education is less than a high school diploma or equivalent with parents 
whose highest education is a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

Urbanicity 

This variable categorizes the household ZIP Code as urban or rural. The definitions for 
these categories are taken directly from the 1990 Census of Population. An urban area comprises 
a place and the adjacent densely settled surrounding territory that together have a minimum 
population of 50,000 people. Thus, the first category of urbanicity consists of households inside 
an urban area, referred to in this report as a city. The second category, urban, outside urban area 
includes places outside of an urban area with a minimum population of 2,500 people, referred to 
in this report as a town. Places not classified as a city or town are rural. 
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